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PLUSH 


OW placidly the window goddesses 
Lean toward us in their perfect bodices— 
Yearn outward o'er the street’s depravity 
As if they'd lost their sense of gravity! 
The China lips smile so divinely— 
The little finger poised so finely: 
“ Some tea, my dear?” in solemn hush 


Of silks and furs and rugs and plush. 


We ramp and stamp and kick and shove, 
We woo and wed and bed and love, 

We make a fog and think we dream, 
And never guess the thing we seem. 

In winter, summer, spring and fall, 
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The jolly lamp-posts see it all: 
The dumpling dames, the dapper friskers, 
The grandmammas with woggly whiskers, 
The “shine-’em-ups,” the gob, the wop, 
The wonders of the traffic cop; 
The shoppers, swappers, doughty doers— 
From gouging folk to digging sewers; 
The girl who “never knowed what fear meant,” 
Who shakes her hip and snaps her Spearmint; 
The High School gang’s embattled quorum 
Who arm-in-arm sweep all before ’em, 
Who bob their hair because it’s quicker, 
And wear their fellow’s yellow slicker, 
Who shriek and shrill and push and splutter, 
And make poor Grandpa take the gutter! 
Ah, God! how grand to be alive, 
Like busy bees out of a hive! 

Yet still the placid window goddesses 

Lean toward us in their perfect bodices! 

The China lips smile on divinely, 

The little finger poised so finely— 

“Some tea, my dear?” in solemn hush 

Of silks and furs and rugs and plush. 


Once for a moment flushed and rare 
A lad and maiden loiter there; 
In turn their lips move, but no word 
Above the Babel can be heard. 
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Howard Buck 


Yet as they mutely murmuring stand, 

And hand in secret touches hand, 

Heart into heart and soul is flowing 

With all life’s wisdom worth the knowing. 

But the blind armies moil and mutter, 

And drown the simple words they utter. 
Yet still the placid window goddesses 
Lean o'er them in their perfect bodices! 
The China lips smile on divinely— 
The little finger poised so finely— 
“Some tea, my dears?”’ in solemn hush 
Of silks and furs and rugs and plush. 


Then poor bowed beggars come to mind 
Who get their bread by being blind: 
The face where eighty years are written, 
In squirming little letters bitten; 

The lad’s face too, a clean fair paper, 
Who yet shall cut his little caper 
Yea, even now, in those blue eyes 
And cheeks like softest satin, lies 





That four-score years, a single wink, 
Traced in Time’s sympathetic ink, 

Who hides all now but to reveal 

And scourge and sere—then once more heal. 
There is the friend who yet could win you, 
Once all in all confided in you— 

Sworn brothers in the good old days: 
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And now you go your several ways 
With ‘‘Hello,\Harry,” “Hello, Jake,” 
“‘How’s everything?” —a friendly shake. 
There stands a man without his dinner, 
Hugging his coat about him thinner. 
And there’s a thing were better dead, 
With lips and cheeks and tie so red: 
That He-man swore, By Gawd, he lubbed her! 
Then in a backstairs bedroom clubbed her. 
The sidewalks quake, the windows rattle 
Beneath the banging of the battle. 
Yet still the placid window goddesses 
Lean toward us in their perfect bodices! 
And if a shudder stirs some lace, 
There’s not a tremor in the face; 
The China lips smile on divinely, 
The little finger poised so finely— 
“* Some tea, my dear?” in solemn hush 


Of silks and furs and rugs and plush. 


At six o’clock the crowd is thickest, 

At six o’clock the step is quickest. 

Yet though so many heads are there, 
Their thoughts inside are all elsewhere; 
And soon, as if but spectres hollow, 
Their restless bodies up and follow 
Out to the places they are keeping 

For eating, shaving, dressing, sleeping. 
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Howard Buck 


At last the houses dim their light, 

Nod like their owners in the night; 

And windows look, beneath the coping, 
Like sleepers with their mouths wide open. 


So in the central busy streets 
Scarcely a liv'g soul one meets. 
When folks are safely tucked in bed 
Their monster for a time lies dead; 
Then shadows waver down the street 
Instead of heads and hands and feet; 
Worn car-tracks gleam, and upper wires 
Are touched and caught with flashing fires; 
The arc-lights gulp and catch and sputter; 
Stray bits of paper rasp and flutter; 
The stores lie dark and deep and chill, 
With none to pause and peer. But still 
The China lips smile on divinely, 
The little finger poised so finely— 
“Some tea, my dear?” in midnight hush 
Of siiks and furs and rugs and plush. 
Howard Buck 
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CLOVER-TOPS 


INTANGIBLE 


Was it the feel of my feet on the floor 
Cool and bare, 

Or just the sunlight on the door, 
Made me so suddenly sure 

As I ran down the stair? 


What is it that unexpectedly, 
Like the sun 

Catching at a blossoming tree 
That has been in shade before, 
Makes life and transforms one? 


This feeling seems 

Intangible and sweet as dreams— 
Welcome dreams 

That I have dreamt before; 

Winds of young childhood blowing from 
A freshened shore. 


GRAPES 


The sun was hot on my small silver scissors 
As I went to the arbor to clip. 
I climbed on a ladder to reach to the bluest— 
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Dorothy Aldis 


“Snip” went my scissors, and “snip”! 

In all the still garden was only that sound, 

So hot and so sweet was the silence around, 

As the blue grapes fell by me and flowered the ground. 


MORNING 


The morning light runs 
Up our gray wall, 
Liquid and shifting 

On you asprawl: 

On your bright head; 
On my warm cheek; 
On our white bed. 
Outside it is spring 
With fragrant blue weather. 
And your eyes smile, 
Struggling with sleep, 
Not knowing whether 
To love or to sleep. 


Go back to sleep. 


This is security— 

Oh, this is peace, 

Here in your curving arm, 
Happy and young and warm. 
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EVENING 


The apple-trees 

Seem like guests in the garden, 
Longing only for the right moment 

To lift their white skirts 

And walk down the road and leave me. 


SLEEP 


I am tired—my whirling head 

And all my bones are sick for bed; 
And so I’il leave them now, and leap 
To cool translucencies of sleep. 


And there I'll lie like some great trout, 
Who scarcely breathing lies suspended 
In restful waters safe and deep, 
Feeling sunlight through his sleep. 


And in the morning it will be 

As though I felt, but could not see 
Warm waters passing over me, 

As I slowly rise until 

I am awake against my will— 


With my brain well breakfasted 
On some airy figs and cream, 
Or bright icing off a dream. 
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Dorothy Aldis 
APRIL 


I do not feel the way I should— 
The way a proper mother would. 


At first when I was told the news 
I felt wings upon my shoes, 

And gallivanted down the street, 
And wanted to be indiscreet 

And shout to all the world that | 
Was about to multiply. 


And as a Shining Youth went by 

I looked at him with scornful eye, 

And shrugged, and thought—*‘Good gracious me! 
I can make one just like you, 

And he’ll be even fairer too.” 

And when I felt his strange new feet 

Against my side 





yes, that was sweet. 


But Spring is trailing through the wood, 
And I am tired of being good 

And taking naps when buds are out. 

I'd like to hide behind a tree 

With nothing but the sun on me. 

I’d be slim and very fair 

With wet white violets in my hair- 

And I'd surprise my darling there! 
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BRIDES 


I like to look at soft young brides, 

And know that they are warmed and fed, 
And, if grieving, comforted. 

I like to think of their delight 

In day and night, 

And all the sweet surprises of 

Their waking love. 


SONNET 


Lovers, stir not the bright pool of your love, 
Nor throw a stone to watch the ripples play, 
Nor cast small twigs afloat, nor from above 
Shake down loose leaves to make the surface gay; 
Nor yet from pique or curiosity 
Make acorn boats and send them sailing out, 
Boats full of hungry questionings to see 
If they will bump each other. Do not shout 
To hear if there are echoes; but be still, 
And let your pool wait quietly in the sun 
Reflecting patient things—the sky, the hill, 
And growing trees for your delightful one. 
And it will lie as brimming and as deep 
As summer oceans, and as kind as sleep. 
Dorothy Aldis 
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ARABESQUE 


Rejected by a heliotrope, 

The drunken butterfly has sworn 
To hang himself with cobweb rope 
From the black hawthorn. 


The ocean floor is not more still— 

That moonstone half suffused with green; 
The sunlight pours from hill to hill, 
Shadow between. 


Rainbows chase the light 

Up and down the cobweb there; 
Blue wings renounce their flight, 
And pause, and fold. 


The gardens hold their breath. 

Arg ysies of fluff 

Drift from the milkweed’s white cocoon 
Along the lazy air. 


Death, not yet. 

The fountain has not sung enough. 
One other afternoon, 

A few more hours. 

Then, when the sun has set, 

A few more hours of moon 

In other gardens, other flowers. 


Robert Hillyer 
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THE PATH-MAKERS 


When we first met, 

We three, 

The blades were knee-high in the cornfields. 
When we last parted, 

We three, 

The wheat was stacked for the threshing, 
The buckwheat gleamed in the moonlight, 
The white-throated sparrows had vanished, 
The frost was white on the grasses. 





The location gang bequeathed us 
Blueprints in a room above the store; 
A broken line of wooden stakes, 
Stretching ten miles 

From the house of Widow Baker 

On Maple Street, 

Through oats and corn, through meadow, orchard, 
Along the slough and up the hill 

To Farmer Pitkin’s yard 

And snug beside his rusty barn; 

Yes, bench-marks also, 

To right and left of the broken line— 

When one could find them. 

We worked in calm and wind, 

In sunshine and in thunder-storm, 

In heat that blistered flesh and whirled the brain. 
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Selden Lincoln Whitcomb 


The early morning saw us on our way, 
And whippoorwills were fluting at our supper-time. 


At night, all still below, 

In the tiny upper chamber, 

(Full of tobacco smoke and muttered cursing,) 
We worked on estimates 

Of areas and cubic contents 

Of cut and fill, 

Until the village clock tolled loud: 
One—two—three—four—five—six— 
Seven—eight—nine—ten—eleven—twelve. 


And far afield, 

Into hardened soil we wormed the rod 

To find first shale and stone; 

We waded the stream to mark the bridge 
And we three tramped, tramped, tramped, 
We three, 

With axe and rod and level, 

Along the tangent, around the curve, 

In dust and mud and clay and thorny tangle, 
Sweating, freezing, 

Hungry, thirsting, 

Cursing, praying, 

Sometimes fagged and failing; 

For we were the resident engineers 

And the rails, the rails, were creeping close. 
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These too were ours: 

Ripe plums in the shady orchard, 

Cold water at Big Spring, 

Noon rest beneath the wayside poplars! 
Eggs in the meadowlark’s nest, 

The song of the indigo bunting 

Through the August sultriness, 

And the warble of vireo, bobolink, thrasher. 


When we last parted, 
We three, 
When we last parted, 
With “So long, boys,” 
When we last parted, parting forever, 
The frost was glistening on the rails 
From Winona into Dover, 
And the steam of Number One— 
(“Hurrah, boys, hurrah!””)— 
Soared white against the blue November sky. 
Today they whirl along our path— 
(With not a thought of us, 
Us three, path-makers)— 
The sallow banker to the surgeon, 
The priest to his new parish, 
The maiden to her wedding, 
The sinner toward the Judgment Day, 
And the unborn babe unto its birth. 
Selden Lincoln Whitcomb 
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FOR THIS MY BODY 


For this my body that was dead 

Is broken into bitter bread, 

And from my dark congealed veins 
A woeful liquor yet remains. 


Thrice-broken bones where Time forgets 
His subterfuge of dateless debts, 

What have I now to do with thee 
Whose spurting veins assoiled the Tree? 


No garden blossoms but shall know 
The burning cup that was my woe; 
No star shall crawl across the skies 
UIncognizant of my dead eyes. 


In all men’s mouths my bruised flesh 
Shall stab their anguished hearts afresh, 
And all men’s minds till Time be done 
Shall strive to roll away the Stone. 


O body wasted on the air, 
What am I but all men’s despair! 
What am I but their hollow cry 
In deserts where the wells are dry! 
Herbert S. Gorman 
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MEMORIES FROM MY VILLAGE 


Put-Aringe, Armenia 


The flowers in our orchards were of many kinds, 

And their speech to us was as our speech is to God. 

Above all my heart was bursting with its “Many 
Wonders,” 


The meaning of your name, beloved Zarmanazan. 


The trees in our orchard were as near the sunrise as yours, 
And our fruits as plenty and ripe. 

Still, you wished to call my attention to yours, 

Showing me the ones that were drunk with sunshine. 


The creek running through your orchard 

Was just as clear and cool as ours, 

And its banks as sunny and sandy; 

But you came to bathe in ours every morning. 


We filled our pitchers from the fountain 

And laid them down—laid them down 

To refill ourselves with the coolness of our words, 
Not noticing the sun sipping our pitchers empty. 


In what manner did you pass Makrouhi’s door? 
She often came to tell me 

That she was sure, sure you had met me. 

In what manner did you pass her door? 
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Leon Herald 


When at night your mother called you from me, 
I went in the company of stars. 

I conversed with flowers of your orchard 

When she kept you home for the day. 


In daytime flowers are as bewildering as stars at night; 
And like stars they vanished at your coming, 

Leaving their perfumes with you. 

I could not grieve for their disappearance, O my sun. 


The name of our village was Put-Aringe, 
The name of a once mighty god. 
Put-Aringe has lost a lover, 

And somewhere there is a dreamer. 


God Aringe has lost his power, 

And our village has been annihilated. 

Some day I might be found, still dreaming somewhere; 
But who will tell me, tell of your whereabouts? 


With me your image is a flower 
Fading for ten years and still unfaded; 
Your name is a perfume vanishing— 
But never, never vanished. 


Leon Herald 
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IN AN ARIZONA VALLEY 
DUST-STORM 


A moon misshapen, bloody-red, 
Hung in the black before the bed, 
Patched on a sky that seemed to be 
In ominous uncertainty. 


The dawn was pallid, streaked and massed. 
A nervous wind went liurrying past; 
Its energy became a blast. 


Soon gathering dust began to blow 
Thick in the gale, as thick as snow, 
But yellow-gray, and smelling rank 
Of alkali and weeds that stank. 


Long before the middle day, 

The mountains all had gone away; 

On every side, on every hand, 

Went the procession of the land, 
Ground to powder and bestowed 

On winds that travelled with the road. 


Not till violet evening came, 

Blurred in a mass of shadowy flame, 
Did our mountains, jaded, dim, 

Come back to guard the horizon’s rim. 
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Katherine Wisner McCluskey 
HEAT 


Whether real or a dream, 

On the day of dreadful heat 
Laughter crashed into a scream 
Where the dizzy verges meet. 


The fan droned—spun on and whirred; 
To its ceaseless maddened tune 
Beating at the air it stirred, 
Improvised a savage rune. 


When the day became the night, 
At the burning touch of you, 
Sharp I wakened in a fright, 
Nervous, while the hot tears flew. 


Panting like a hunted fawn, 

Quick I bared my breast and shoulder; 
Stripped at last my sticky gown, 
Desperately growing bolder. 


Lay and languished; wept and stared; 
Watched the hot night lengthen out; 
Nothing thought nor dreamed nor cared, 
Till a sick dawn crept about. 
Katherine Wisner McCluskey 
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CHARMS 


For the Fields 





Grasses, 

Cram full the knapsacks on your shoulders 
Though you bend beneath their weight! 

Humble ones, you do not guess how many attend 


Their unpacking. 


For Driving Away Rain 

Rain, rain, take your dreary knuckles from the windows, 
Cease your monotonous dancing upon the roof; 

Let the flowers raise their heads again in the garden 
And the grass-hoppers sing once more of summer! 
Rain, gather your gray mantle about you— 

Like a shadow, begone! 


For Ships 

If you have sails, spread them, great bird. 
If you have smoke, breathe it, great dragon. 
Be swift and obedient among the waves, 
And between the illimitable plain of the sea 
And the illimitable plain of the sky 
Unafraid. 


For Butterflies and Moths 

I sprinkle flowers of the earth 
For flowers of the air. 

I sprinkle weeds of the earth 
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Elizabeth F. Coatsworth 


For weeds of the air. 

Come with the summer winds, 
Come with the sunshine, 
Silent, on petal wings. 


For New Shoes 








Shoes, may we have much pleasure together! 

Be supple to please me 

And staunch to guard me, 

And I promise you many roads, 

And branching paths, 

And the hard asphalt of cities, 

And at evening the feel of open fires warm upon your 
soles. 


Elizabeth F. Coatsworth 


THE LIE 


Once I told a lie, and right away 

The thunder roared; 

The sky got black as ink, it lightened too, 
Rain streamed and poured! 


You’d never think a little lie would make 
God get so mad! 
I told him I was sorry—the sun shone, 
We both felt glad! 
Celia Mary Kennedy 
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THE BROKEN OF HEART 


As soon as may be, the old man ‘said, 
Break your heart, my son, and say to the galloping world, 
goodbye. 
Break your heart, my son, and say to your Self, when that 
sad ghost comes demanding in the night: 
“Blow by, pale ghost, 
Blow by, fierce ghost, 
I am not afraid.” 


Break your heart, my son, the old man said, 
Break your heart, and take my hand, and come with me; 
For the broken of heart are fearless and heartless and free. 


In a country far and white, 
With bright winds always blowing, 
There the broken of heart find laughter and are free. 


The heart is a thing to be broken 
And drowned in the deepest sea; 
A thing to be scattered and sown 
Till the proud soul laughs, and is free. 


Beware of the broken of heart— 

They ate curious and cool and intent. 

What bribe shall you give to the broken of heart? 
They are cruel, and will never relent. 
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James Rorty 


In a cavern under the ground 

They chuckle and hum and are gay; 
And the timeless chalienge of Earth 
Is shaped by their hands at play. 


As soon as may be, the old man said, 

Be done with your heart, and give it away; 
Then build for your hopeless soul a house, 
And laugh, and be kind and gay. 


James Rorty 


ELEONORA DUSE 


She was a gold-touched cloud in a chill November; 

She was one of those who dream and remember. 

Her earth was like the sunset of a stormy day, 

Where any time a sword of sun may leap from a sheath of 
gray. 


Isabel Fiske Conant 
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THE DUNES 


The sand is like water: 

Tt runs like water before the wind; 

It whispers in the wind like thin water lipping the beach; 

A sudden rain dimples it like still water; 

The sand-grains splash like spray where the rain-drop 
strikes. 


The sand is like water the wind carves to its will: 

The small dunes rise like little waves; 

The great dunes grow, they mount like mighty waves, 
They move forward, and the living earth dies under them. 


When the blue wave is mightiest, 

Swelled beyond increase but too strong to stop, 

Its crest sharpens, it curves, it crashes, it shatters in white 
spray. 

When the sand-wave has grown to its greatest, 

When the dune is ready to die, 

Its curved crest breaks into the green of wild grape and 
linden, 

Its windward side hollows like the face of a breaking wave, 

It is a great gold billow tipped with gold-green spray. 


The sand is like water: 

The dunes are great waves, 

Restless like water, moving always, 
Relentless, strong, fateful, like mighty water; 
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Floy Campbell 


Bare and stark, terrible and beautiful as a naked human 
body, 

Inviolably lonely as the human soul, 

Inviolably lonely as the sail-swept sea. 





Floy Campbell 


THE GRUNCHIN’ WITCH 


Adown the wind she comes !— 

The grunchin’ witch, the devil witch, 
Rising out of a foul moor-ditch, 
Joggling along on a limping pig 

And gerrumping on her drums! 


The horny witchies come! 

Down the screaming wind they scut, 
Witching it in a boggy rut, 

Riding up on fiddle-sticks 


And gerrumping on the drums. 





The secret witch, the midnight witch 
iurks her bleak and haggish eye 

} Till the yelping witchies come. 
Slinking into their dirty lair, 


They hide in the witch’s spriggly hair, 
Or snore in a furry fum. 
Fessica Fackson 
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TWO POEMS FROM THE IRISH 


CURSE ON THE BUSH 


Ugliness I pronounce upon you, 

The ugliness that goes to the bone. 

May neither bloom nor leaf keep you company, 
May you wither and die alone! 

May the flame of the mountain fires scorch you, 
As they sweep through the gorge! 

Your strength may the hard flail of Oscar 
Break and bruise as the sledge of a forge! 


PRAYER BEFORE DEATH 


I pray you to hear me, 
O merciful Son of God— 
As you created the sun and the stars 
And the earth’s red clod. 
You have entreated me to come to you, 
And so I lay down my load, 
And it will be no task or trouble for you 
To ready me for the road. 
Translated from the Gaelic of Anthony Raftery 











by Cathal O’ Byrne 














LYRICS OF THE SHADOWS 
BRIEF RETURN 


He had so little of her, he who yet 

Had always loved her—only life’s arrears, 

Only the months, never the longed-for years! 

For from the promises his love had met 

She had turned away, and their two roads were set 
More widely separate than the hemispheres. 

At last she came to him, freed of her tears, 
Bringing the fruit of her too long regret. 


See, he is walking to her mound today, 

In the old graveyard, hushed and myrtle-aisled, 
Where now for her the years are all the same. 
Between the crowding slabs he makes his way, 
Thoughtful, and leading by the hand a child 

Who should have borne his features and his name. 


THE LACK 


Her mother gave her a fair face, 

Her father gave her a queen’s place 

In a terraced mansion above the town. 
But no one gave her a man’s love 

As guest there. 


They bore her over the wide seas, 
They brought her gold from the Andes, 
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And sapphires of Burma for her breast. 
But no one brought her a child’s hand 
To nest there. 


THE GHOST’S ETHIC 


I know he will be true to me 

Who am dead, 

And double-lock his iron gates 

Upon the paths of our high hills. 
Overhead 

He’ll search for me in thought, I know, 
Through all space . 


And find me in another face. 


FICKLE IVY 


Forever her house touching mine 

In a block of houses, low and gray. 

She took my friends, she took my peace, 
She took my lover’s soul away. 


I put the miles between us, saying: 
“The one regret I’ll have will be 
My ivy-vine, the only thing 

She never stole away from me!” 

I have come back to watch it leaf— 
But little blackened twigs are all! 
[258] 









































They dance their mortuary dance 
Mockingly on my wind-swept wall. 


My vine! Ah, it has crept its way, 
Treacherous, stealthy, more and more 
From my gray house to her gray house, 
And stopped its pace above her door! 
Gteen, green for her the ivy-vine! 

O ivy, ivy, 

I'll never come to what is mine! 


O fickle ivy! 
HOSPITAL DOORS 


Doors ajar; and room past room 
Cots, pale faces, flowers in bloom. 


In and out the nurses wind, 
Calm, inscrutable and kind. 


Doors made fast: now destiny chooses; 
Science wins and science loses; 


Outer circles wait and cling; 
Fear and hope go whispering. 


Open doors: intent and always 
Footsteps down the long white hallways. 


Somewhere, far, an infant’s cry— 
For when we are born we begin to die. 
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Agnes Lee 
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COMMENT 
EDNA ST, VINCENT MILLAY 


ONG ago, when I was mooning and dreaming through 
the pig-tail period, I used to think how fine it would 
be to be the greatest woman poet since Sappho. The 
audacity of youth — of near-childhood — would have 
scorned any lower goal; and the young aspirant, gazing 
aloft and afar, seemed to detect a smile of encouragement 
on the inhumanly beautiful visage which glorified an 
imaginary shrine. 

Well, failure is the lot of all—it were shame indeed for 
ardent youth to set up any attainable goal. The dream 
must outrun the fleetest foot, or else the trophy will wither 
in one’s hand. “‘Success—there’s no such thing!” I once 
made a “successful” man say ina play. It is more reason- 
able to take pride in the degree of one’s failure than to 
measure with facile vanity one’s achievement. 

But I am reminded by that old dream to wonder whether 
we may not raise a point worthy of discussion in claiming 
that a certain living lady may perhaps be the greatest 
woman poet since Sappho. After all, the roll contains few 
names. Who are they, the woman-poets of the past 
twenty-five hundred years? Possessing few languages, I 
am incompetent in the search, but I can remember no 
names of importance in the Greek, Roman or mediaeval 
literature. Folk-lore may hide under its anonymity a few 
women—its motive and feeling are often feminine; but no 
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Edna St. Vincent Millay 


one can search them out. Porrry’s wide shelf of more-or- 
less-modern anthologies—French, German, Italian, Rus- 
sian, Jugo-Slavian, Armenian, Ukrainian, Swedish and 
others—all these contain few feminine names, and appar- 
ently none of importance. Two or three oriental ladies 
have been listed, but of their quality we cannot judge. 

In short, the woman-poets seem to have written almost 
exclusively in the English language. Emily Bronte, 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Christina Rossetti, Emily 
Dickinson—these four names bring us to 1g00. Differing 
profoundly each from the others, these women were alike 
in this—they were all recluses by instinct, leading shy lives 
more or less aloof from the world; three of them spinsters, 
and the fourth protected and enveloped by a singularly 
potent and sympathetic marriage. 

Emily Bronte—austere, heroic, solitary—is of course the 
greatest woman in literature. Not even Sappho’s Hymn 
to Aphrodite (ignorant of Greek, I speak timidly) can sur- 
pass Wuthering Heights for sheer depth and power of 
beauty, or match it for the compassing of human experi- 
ence in a single masterpiece. But Wuthering Heights, 
though poetic in motive and essence, classes as a novel 
rather than a poem; and, if one omits that from the 
eckoning, Emily Bronte’s rank as a poet, or more specifi- 
cally as alyrist, rests upon a single poem, the sublime Last 
Lines which made her faith in life immortal—for her other 
poems, some of them fine, are scarcely important. As a 
poet, she has not the scope, the variety, of Edna St. 
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Vincent Millay, whose claim to pre-eminence we are con- 
sidering. 

Mrs. Browning?—well, some of the Sonnets from the 
Portuguese, another fine sonnet Grief, and lyric bits of 
longer (usually too long) poems, are beautiful and 
poignant, sincerely feminine in their emotional appeal. 
But they do not quite ascend to those higher levels which 
we are now trying to explore. 

Nor Christina Rossetti. Religious poems like Paradise 
and Marvel of Marvels are finely fluted little altar-candles 
—burning rather pale, though, beside those of real ecstatics 
like Saint Teresa or Gerard Hopkins; and a few songs 
When I am dead, my dearest, and others—are lovely in 
their sweet sincerity of renunciation. But these also 
breathe not that rarer air. 

Emily Dickinson seems to climb higher than either 
Elizabeth or Christina. Her brief poems—many of them 
—have a swift and keen lyric intensity, a star-like beauty. 
They are sudden flashes into the deep well of a serene and 
impregnable human soul, sure of the truth in solitude. 

Edna Millay is a very different person from any of these 
four. By no means a recluse, she has courted life and 
shunned none of its adventures. Her youth has been 
crowded with.companions, friends, lovers; she has gone 
through college, earned her living at journalism, has 
travelled, acted, given readings, known poverty and com- 
parative ease—in short, she has taken the rough-and- 
tumble of a modern American girl’s life and has reached its 
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usual climax, marriage. Beginning, before she was twenty 
and while still a little tomboy of the Maine coast, with 
Renascence, a poem of desperate faith, lithe as a faun 
in its naked search of the soul, the danger has been that 
life might lure her away from art. The complications of a 
hunted human soul in these stirring days—the struggle for 
breath, for food and lodging, the pot-boilers, the flirta- 
tions, the teasing petty trials and interruptions—how 
could the poet in her survive all these, and put out fresh 
flowers of beauty? 

But the poet has survived and the flowers have sprung 
up richly along her path. If Renascence remains the poem 
of largest sweep which Miss Millay has achieved as yet— 
the most comprehensive expression of her philosophy, so to 
speak, her sense of miracle in life and death—yet she has 
been lavish with details of experience, of emotion, and her 
agile and penetrating mind has leapt through spaces of 
thought rarely traversed by women, or by men either for 
that matter. 

For in the lightest of her briefest lyrics there is always 
more than appears. In the Figs, for example, in Thursday, 
The Penitent, The Not Impossible Him and other witty 
ironies, and in more serious poems like The Betrothal, how 
neatly she upsets the carefully built walls of convention 
which men have set up around their Ideal Woman, even 
while they fought, bled and died for all the Helens and 
Cleopatras they happened to encounter! And in Aria da 
Capo, a masterpiece of irony sharp as Toledo steel, she 
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stabs the war-god to the heart with a stroke as clean, as 
deft, as ever the most skilfully murderous swordsman 
bestowed upon his enemy. Harangues have been made, 
volumes have been written, for the outlawry of war, but 
who else has put its preposterous unreasonableness into a 
nutshell like this girl who brings to bear upon the problem 
the luminous creative insight of genius? 

Thus on the most serious subjects there is always the 
keen swift touch. Beauty blows upon them and is gone 
before one can catch one’s breath; and lo and behold, we 
have a poem too lovely to perish, a song out of the blue 
which will ring in the ears of time. Such are the “little 
elegies” which will make the poet’s Vassar friend, D. C. of 
the wonderful voice, a legend of imperishable beauty even 
though “her singing days are done.” Thousands of stay- 
at-home women speak wistfully in Departure; and Lament 
—where can one find deep grief and its futility expressed 
with such agonizing grace? Indeed, though love and death 
and the swift passing of beauty have haunted this poet as 
much as others, she is rarely specific and descriptive. Her 
thought is transformed into imagery, into symbol, and it 
flashes back at us as from the facets of a jewel. 

And the thing is so simply done. One weeps, not over 
D. C.’s death, but over her narrow shoes and blue gowns 
empty in the closet. In Renascence the sky, the earth, the 
infinite, no longer abstractions, come close, as tangible as 
atree. The Harp-weaver, presenting the protective power 
of enveloping love—power which enwraps the beloved 
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even after death has robbed him, is a kind of fairy-tale 
ballad, sweetly told as fora child. Even more in The Curse 
emotion becomes sheer magic of imagery and sound, as 
clear and keen as frost in sunlight. Always one feels the 
poet’s complete and unabashed sincerity. She says 
neither the expected thing nor the “daring” thing, but she 
says the incisive true thing as she has discovered it and 
feels it. 

Miss Millay’s most confessional lyrics are in sonnet 
form, and among them are a number which can hardly be 
forgotten so long as English literature endures, and one or 
two which will rank among the best of a language ex- 
tremely rich in beautiful sonnets. It is a pity that the 
poet ever broke up the series of Twenty Sonnets published 
in Reedy’s Mirror during April and May, 1920, and after- 
wards scattered, all but two of them, through the volumes 
entitled Second April, Figs from Thistles, and The Harp- 
weaver. About three-fourths of the twenty belong together 
in a sequence which should be restored, a sequence which 
might be entitled Winged Love since it portrays the 
ecstasy and bitter brevity of passion. Among these are 
Into the golden vessel of great song, Not with libations, Oh 
think not I am faithful to a vow, And you as well must die, 
Cherish you then the hope I shall forget, and others in 
which verbal music, the winged phrase, the richly colored 
image, carry poignant emotion in triumph. 

Beyond these, outside the love-sequence, the Euclid 
sonnet stands in a place apart, of a beauty hardly to be 
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matched for sculpturesque austerity, for detachment from 
the body and the physical universe. Other minds, search- 
ing the higher mathematics, have divined the central 
structural beauty on which all other beauty is founded, but 
if any other poet has expressed it I have yet to see the 
proof. That a young woman should have put this 
fundamental law into a sonnet is one of the inexplicable 
divinations of genius. Those shallow critics who decry the 
modern scientific spirit as materialistic, who find no 
creative imagination in such minds as Willard Gibbs and 
Wilbur Wright, would do well to meditate upon this poem, 
one of the great sonnets of the language. If Miss Millay 
had done nothing else, she could hardly be forgotten. 

But she has done much else. Wilful, moody, whimsical, 
loving and forgetting, a creature of quick and keen 
emotions, she has followed her own way and sung her own 
songs. Taken as a whole, her poems present an utterly 
feminine personality of singular charm and power; and the 
best of them, a group of lyrics ineffably lovely, will prob- 
ably be cherished as the richest, most precious gift of song 
which any woman since the immortal Lesbian has offered 
to the world. H. M. 


ONCE MORE THE REVOLUTION 


In The Measure for June Mr. Robert L. Wolf utters a 
solemn funeral oration under the caption Forgive Us Our 
Debts. The heroes of the obsequies he celebrates are 
especially Free Verse and Walt Whitman. 
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“The free-verse movement has come and gone,” he 
informs us. However, standing over the corpse, he is 
graciously polite to the dead, proclaiming its virtues as 
follows: 

It was from the first a propagandist, rather than a creative movement 
—to do it justice, it never pretended to be occupied with the creation of 
memorable beauty, but rather with the destruction of the false values 
then so much in prevalence; with the achievement of freedom, rather than 
with its exercise. This it did. 

We might protest that Mr. Wolf is ill-informed, that 
“the free-verse movement,” in the persons of its leaders, 
has been fiery-hearted in its preoccupation with “the 
creation of memorable beauty.” If it has created none, 
more’s che pity, buc why not charitably credit it with try- 
ing? However, let that pass—at least we may rejoice that 
it set free Mr. Wolf. 

As for Walt Whitman, he is consigned to the grave with 
scarcely a tear: 

Ata party a few months ago, I for the first time heard two young poets 
(one of whom was myself) express some doubts of the permanent value of 
Walt Whitman. It was, as Darwin says of his first suspicion of the 
mutability of species, like confessing a murder. I do not know whether 
Mr. Ficke desires to share with me the public obloquy of this dreadful 
deed, but the thing has to be said, and the quicker it is said the better. ... 
The truth is that the free-verse movement is a result of the popularity of 
Whitman, and the popularity of Whitman is a result of what he had to 
say, and not how he said it. That is all very fine, and very necessary, 
and Whitman should be canonized among the obscure literary saints, 
but it constitutes no patent of immortality. 

The young revolutionist is always welcome to our pages, 
but we protest that Mr. Wolf’s criticism, like his recent 
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first book of poems, is a bit callow. At least his authori- 
tative tone of voice may reasonably be questioned. Prob- 
ably there is no need of defending Walt Whitman against 
this young man’s committal service, but it may be 
interesting to quote, by way of contrast, a sentence or two 
from a somewhat better-known modern poet who finds the 
famous American still very much alive. D. H. Lawrence 
concludes his study of Whitman thus: 

It is perfect and whole. The whole soul speaks at once, and is too pure 
for mechanical assistance of rhyme and measure. The perfect utterance 


of a concentrated spontaneous soul. The unforgettable loveliness of 
Whitman’s lines! 


As for Free Verse, she also may prove a lively corpse. 
“Poetry after all”—we agree with Mr. Wolf’s pious 
ejaculation—“‘is the gift of God,” and God has not yet 
informed us from Mount Sinai whether the gift shall be 
delivered bond or free to the waiting but never over-eager 
world. The poets are like to go on choosing, each for him- 
self, the form fittest for the presentation of each particular 
gift; and the “immortality” of a poet’s lyric or epic or 
dramatic confessions will continue to depend upon the 
degree of his success in making his chosen form say some- 
thing which the world longs to hear—in short, upon the 
emotional and artistic value of his product. 

However, it is not only the vers-librists whom Mr. Wolf 
disposes of. “The reason the 1912-21 poets failed,” we are 
again informed, “‘is that they were concerned not with art 
but with propaganda. . . . Frost and Robinson, who stem 
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from Browning, have produced almost as little poetry 
worth cherishing as Sandburg, who stems from Whitman.” 
And Masters is dropped into a still deeper pit of oblivion. 
Thus the ground is cleared—Mr. Wolf and other young 
poets may march to glory over the graves. H. M. 


REVIEWS 
A POET’S PROGRESS 


Less Lonely, by Alfred Kreymborg. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

Much water has flowed under the bridges since 1916, 
when Alfred Kreymborg’s Mushrooms startled even Green- 
wich Village, shocked the lyric-loving critics and aroused 
loud guffaws from magazines of the current stupidity, such 
as The Independent, which quoted as a “remarkable 
remark” the words, “I am four monkeys . . . How many 
monkeys are you?” In those seeming-distant days, Mr. 
Kreymborg was the great innovator, notable or notorious 
according to your point of view. 

There were, most conspicuously, two things that “roused 
the indifferent,” to quote the liturgy. One was the 
author’s bravery in starting a number of his verse lines 
with small letters. And that is no slight courage. Scores 
of persons who believe in freedom of verse-form cannot 
stand freedom of capitalization or punctuation. In their 
estimation, verse grew up perhaps by evolution; but God, 
or his moral equivalent, instituted commas and capital 
letters. In any event, literature has become safe for the 
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lower-case letter, as witness Mr. Cummings’ invasion of 
some very unradical magazines. 

The other achievement of Mr. Kreymborg is much more 
significant. He put humor and wit into poetry. He was 
not alone, of course. There were Pound, Eliot, Jean de 
Bosschére. But they are in the satirical tradition, which 
has never altogether ceased even in poetry. The whim- 
sical type of humor represented by Kreymborg had ceased, 
and people were as much shocked by its reappearance as 
was the congregation of the little French priest who, in the 
sketch by Franz Blei, danced in his surplice in illustration 
of a point in his sermon. Originally a musician and a com- 
poser, Mr. Kreymborg’s first poems exhibit not only 
musical rhythm, but such repetitions, such adjustments to 
particular musical forms, as to represent a definite addition 
to English verse-technique. 

Since the publication of Mushrooms, Mr. Kreymborg 
has consolidated both his achievements and his reputation. 
Except in the hinterland of women’s clubs and English 
departments of inconsequential colleges, he is not con- 
sidered a radical figure. He is known to students of 
contemporary poetry not only for the accomplishments 
hitherto mentioned but also for the creation of the vers /ibre 
drama, in itself no small achievement, and still more 
significant for its potentialities in literature. 

Less Lonely is Mr. Kreymborg’s fifth volume of verse 
(including drama). As Mr. Kreymborg is only forty 
years of age, this is no place for obituary comment, but it 
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is a possible point for summary. His past achievements I 
have commented upon. But what is Mr. Kreymborg now 
—-as a contemporary creative artist? And what, perhaps, 
is he going to do in the future? 

Less Lonely, like the author’s preceding books, contains 
humor. There are the apt but unexpected and whimsical 
comparisons—“the push-cart mind,” the peasant wag- 
gling his head “‘like a cow before she crops.” There is the 
effect of drollery gained so often by Mr. Kreymborg by 
means of rhythm, most obvious perhaps in line-divisions: 

You had best be very cautious how 
you say, I love you. 

If you accent the I, 

she has an opening for, 

who are you 

to strut on ahead 

and hint there aren’t others— 
aren’t, weren’t, and won’t be? 

Mr. Kreymborg’s humor is no longer chiefly drollery, 
whimsy. There is cool satire in this new book of his. It is 
a pleasant satire, however; the poet is not embittered by a 
mechanistic civilization or a stupid humanity—he is no 
Upton Sinclair, or even Robert Herrick. Moreover, his 
satire has about it an unusual richness of imagery and an 
unusual grotesquery; and never the aloof intellectuality 
found in most English writing of this type. 

Other men have been known to tighten into buds, only to loosen to 
spreading lotuses; 

To assume the outer corrugations, only to wilt to the inner sweetness of 
pineapples; 

To twist into cactus shapes, only to flower toward the purple mist. 
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Mr. Kreymborg’s method usually means a certain 
diffuseness. This is redeemed frequently by the imagery 
which is in part its cause. Sometimes, however, it succeeds 
only in blunting the satire. People Read Books, expressing 
a relatively simple and, it must be said, often expressed 
idea, is complex, diffuse—and dull. Through needless 
expansion and complication, the last five lines of this 
thirty-four line poem, which I shall quote here, have been 
preceded by so much comment that I doubt if the average 
intelligent reader of poetry will ever get to them: 

So it is well that people read books, go to plays, hie to operas and 
museums; 

Well indeed that they hear and see themselves. 

Most fortunate that they like what they are. 

And so express themselves. 

It is all they can do. 

Much has been made by commentators of the fact that 
Mr. Kreymborg has of late turned to the writing of 
sonnets, a number of which appear in this volume. Such 
commentators conceive of poetry in the terms of a political 
campaign, with a sonnet party, a vers Jibre party, with a 
few left-wing followers of Gertrude Stein and Walter 
Arensberg, and possibly a genuine third-party movement 
that aims, by criticism and propaganda, to restore the 
lyric to the place guaranteed it by the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution. Mr. Kreymborg is 
considered to have deserted his old party and become a 
candidate for office in another. Of course, in point of fact, 
his employment of the sonnet represents simply an expan- 
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sion of his musical field. It is fortunate that, with his 
highly developed musical ability and his individual temper, 
he has turned to the sonnet. This form of verse tends to 
get stodgy, especially in our day, which is no day of 
miniature-painting. Mr. Kreymborg has put into the 
sonnet new and delicate beauties. For example, Festoons 
of Fishes: 


Incognitos of masquerading moons 

Refute the theories philosophers 

Propound who blow their cheeks to fill balloons 
And call their windy whims interpreters. 

Che swimming islands of the naked sun 
Confound a telescope to ignorance 

By dancing like oases on the run 

Or delicate mirages in a trance. 

The torrents of the sky reduce the earth, 

A brittle stone, to powdered liquid sand; 
Amuse themselves with slanting silver mirth 

If hermits claim they’ve found the hidden hand. 
Among the coral crypts that hold the sea 
Festoons of fishes weave insanity. 


It is evident that Mr. Kreymborg is growing, that his 
work shows enlargement, consolidation. It is evident also, 
however, that he is growing within his original fields. He 
is cultivating more intensively rather than extending his 
range. He is an original, a distinctive, possibly a dis- 
tinguished poet—certainly distinguished in his contribu- 
tions of new literary forms and attitudes, if not in his 
poetic substance. Yet he is not a great poet. 

And when one says this, one begins searching for causes. 
Why should not Kreymborg rank, say with Sandburg and 
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Robinson? He is perhaps as completely a poet as either of 
them. Yet he has not the elements of greatness that are 
common to them. Lack of breadth of vision is the first 
thing that comes to mind, and that undoubtedly has some- 
thing to do with it. There is about Mr. Kreymborg 
nothing of the stark absolute, which, however questionable 
as philosophy, undoubtedly is stuff for great poetry. There 
is about him little suggestion of vast reaches of thought or 
emotion. 

But there is another, and more significant, thing lacking. 
Mr. Kreymborg apparently lacks profound sympathy with 
humanity. He is an interested observer, an often keen 
satirist, an appreciator of moods and aspects and attitudes 
of people. He does not love the folk. One must confess 
that there is much to be said in favor of his point of view. 
One need not agree with Margaret Anderson that people 
are caterpillars in order to wish sometimes, as a friend of 
mine is fond of saying, that one were “‘something else than 
a person—a firefly, for instance.” Mr. Kreymborg, I am 
inclined to think, would often like to be a firefly—and he 
would be a brilliant and alluring one. Somehow, never- 
theless, even we lovers of fireflies (and of all other gay, 
precious, and ephemeral things) feel in our hearts that 
humanity must be something else than merely an absurd 
or solemn or hopeless procession, and that in the really 
great—artists or what-not—there is a more or less pro- 
found approach to the meaning of mankind. 

Nelson Antrim Crawford 
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PEACEFUL BEAUTY 


Hill Solitudes, by Benjamin Rosenbaum. B. J. Brimmer 

Co., Boston. 

This book is much easier to read than to talk about. 
That will be its charm for many. It is true to its title; it 
moves the reader not to controversy or ecstatic praise, but 
to quiet enjoyment. It has peace. 

The response to nature of a sensitive and talented poet 
is expressed in much beautiful imagery and finely metrical 
lines. The four or five hill poems seem rather alike, and 
sometimes forced in their effort to express the peculiar 
peace of hills; but it is better nearly to say a thing too often, 
on the chance of finally attaining an exact utterance, than 
to leave it dumbly unexpressed. This is particularly true 
of one’s native environment, which cries out to one’s local 
patriotism to be put into words. 

With a large cultural background, Mr. Rosenbaum is 
able to translate his moods into terms of other arts and 
artists. The poems in which he does this seem to me 
among the best, for instance the poem beginning, “This 
classic night was made for men like Dante,” and the ones 
called, Ellen, if Keats; The Etcher, Broken Lines, and Envy 
which we quote: 

If Michelangelo could take my thought 

And mold it, as cold stone, to living form! 

I work in brittle words. He could have wrought 
A quiet girl; a whirling god of storm. 


A piece of marble white as flesh is white, 
Can shape a noble forehead or a breast. 
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A softened surface placed in shade and light 
Might take me from myself and give me rest. 


If Michelangelo could nervously 

Work my mad thought, there would rise up a god 
With stormy eyes, with whirling hair and shod 

In flame, reaching to give his potency 

To frosty stars. I work in words, but stone 

Can leave me holy, passionate, alone. 

There are religious poems in the book, among them 
Caput Mortuum, in which the poet asks the age-old ques- 
tion why life and form should be created only to be 
destroyed; and My People, in which he considers for a 
moment the mystery of his race. 

Occasionally, also, he looks shrewdly though not un- 
sympathetically at mankind, and then we have such 
wisdom as that in If You Come, and this in Guilty: 


It is dangerous to mock an insignificant man. 
He may run from himself 

And grow very big. 

Then you have a guilty feeling 

It was the big man 

You were mocking. 


Margery Swett 
PREMATURE 


Here You Have Me, by Robert Roe. George H. Doran Co. 

Considering that this poet received one of our Young 
Poet’s Prizes—the initial Friday Club Prize in November, 
1922—his first book is a disappointment. The best of it 
seems to be precisely those poems from 4 Sailor’s Note-book 
which won our prize, and we must remind both poet and 
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publishers that the prize was not given to the whole Nofe- 
book, as its introduction implies, but only to the best 
twelve of its twenty-four poems. These, which report the 
dialect taik of a Scandinavian fellow-sailor, still sing of the 
sea in a voice gruff perhaps, but true and strong. 

Many of the poems are too loud—Mr. Roe shouts in- 
effectively in Sunrise on Cajon and others; and the Songs 
for a Woman and Songs for Myself—indeed, most of the 
book’s hundred-or-so entries—are much too loosely and 
shapelessly put together. Evidently this young poet was 
too eager to get his work into a volume. He should have 
disciplined his muse and waited a few years. 

However, there are vivid flashes in the book—ironic, as 
in Artist to a Woman; or descriptive, as in the two following 
brevities. One is Spring Wind: 

The wind 
sheathes its claws, 
buries in velvet 
the shell points, 
bats me 
with small blunt paws. 
The other is number one of a Mountain Sequence: 


After the night of rain the mountains, 
with silver-streaming sides, 
rise through the dawn 
like bathers from the sea. 
It is in such exclamatory bits rather than in longer 
poems that Mr. Roe does his best work at present. The 
Sailor’s Note-book is mostly of that kind. H. M. 
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LITTLE ECSTASIES 





Canyon Garden, by Margaret Erwin. A. M. Robertson, 

San Francisco. 

There is a vivid person behind this little book of ex- 
clamatory and ecstatic poems. Poems?—yes, on the whole 
one may call them poems, for many of them have a light 
lyric touch. Mrs. Erwin’s medium is a polyphonic prose of 
a special and personal tang, which usually rings little bells 
of rhyme and sometimes becomes more metrical than the 
manner of printing would indicate. If it often slips off 
into prose indeed, that’s a common sin among poets, 
whether their verse is highly or loosely organized. 

The book comes from the West, and the spirit of the 
West is init. Canyons, mountains, the Santa Fe Limited, 
the trains “weaving into Chicago’”—the big shining 
heights and spaces—the poet catches the feeling of all 
these in her breathless records. Here is Hoof Tune: 


Hoof beats on the desert on a moonlight night. Do they come to me? 
Do they come to me? Horse and rider are one tonight. Does he come to 
me? Does he come to me? Call of coyote on the mesa height shrills to 
the exquisite torture of the night. Shall we ride, shall we dance as one 
tonight? Is he coming to me? Is he coming to me? 


Also this lady is moved by babies. Here is one evidence 
of her weakness 


Darling. And dearest. And little baby love-bud, sweeter and neater 
than arose. Fairer and rarer than a lover in the springtime, little baby 
kinglet tickle-toes. I want to taste you. I want to smell you. I want to 
hear you gurgle, bubble, crow. I want to love you unutterably. I want 
to cherish you so tenderly. I want to help you, old wobble-head, to be a 
troubadour in a sad world. 
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Little breaths of delight, little wisps of poems, by a real 
person with a real, if slight, little lyric flare. H. M. 


A CHILD-POET 
The Elfin Pedlar and Tales Told by Pixy Pool, by Helen 

Douglas Adam. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Not to be out-starred by Hilda Conkling, England also 
claims a wonder-child. And like Hilda’s two-volume 
record, Helen Adam’s poems were written during the eight 
years between four and twelve. 

One might characterize the work of the two little girls 
as belonging, the American to the new period and the 
English to the old. Not only because Helen loves rhyme 
and tinkling iambs while Hilda patterns her rhythms more 
freshly, but still more because Helen’s pretty facility 
always echoes familiar tunes. Helen has a charming 
childish fancy which lightly follows the trodden paths; but 
Hilda has imagination, which takes its own steep way and 
does surprising, revealing things. 

It is curious that the prettiest poem in Helen’s book, and 
almost the only one with a hint of depth in it, is the first, 
written when she was four or five. It is called Night: 

Night came sighing, 

And all around was still; 
The crimson day lay dying 
Behind the farthest hill. 

I saw an angel 

With a snow-white flower, 


And he pulled the petals off 
Hour by hour. H. M. 
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THREE YOUNGER POETS 


Hidden Waters, by Bernard Raymond. Yale University 

Press. 

Last Lutanist, by Dean B. Lyman, Jr. Yale University 

Press. 

Silver Wands, by Marion Boyd. Yale University Press. 

Every little while one or two thin blue volumes of the 
Yale Series of Younger Poets come into our office to be 
reviewed. Although this series is a most commendable 
undertaking, we find that usually we are disappointed. It 
seems surprising that, with so wide a field as the editors 
must have to choose from, the results should be so very 
mild. 

Of these three poets Bernard Raymond shows the most 
promise. The title of his book, Hidden Waters, suggests 
the poems, which are thoughtful and have some freshness 
of feeling and simplicity of style. Here is New Love: 

They go so painfully, so slow, 
In such a fever, arms locked tight, 


Heads close together, voices low— 
But neither hears the other quite. 


The torn corolla of the west 

Rains down its burning petals where 
A stormy Venus bares her breast— 
They neither see nor care. 


They go so painfully, so slow, 

Night covers them with gentle cunning, 
That none who passes them may know 

How far ahead their hearts are running. 
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Three Younger Poets 


Miss Boyd, in her Silver Wands, is just beginning to 
articulate. She has a sincere love of the out-of-doors, but 
her verses uttering it are little more than college exercises. 

Often, when reading poems that are not exceptionally 
good, one still knows that the poet had something to say, 
and having said it felt better. Dean B. Lyman, Jr., in The 
Last Lutanist, could hardly have felt this relief, for he says 
very little, though in a rather finished manner. There is 
sometimes a certain richness of sound, but never a burst of 
feeling, and rarely the crystallizing of a mood or an 
experience. Dorothy Aldis 


ICELANDIC RUNES 


The Poetic Edda, translated by Henry Adams Bellows. 

American-Scandinavian Foundation. 

Iceland and its literature have attracted the interest of 
a few English writers, who have realized that there was a 
treasure-house of material and stimulation. William 
Morris, with the assistance of his friend, Eirikr Magnus- 
son, introduced some of the Icelandic literature to English 
readers, and gained from it also the inspiration for certain 
of his prose romances. 

There has been, however, no complete and scholarly 
translation of The Poetic Edda. Mr. Bellows, therefore, 
has done a pioneer work—and a work of much importance, 
for this collection of thirty-five Old-Norse poems is the 
most ancient repository of Northern mythology. The 
poems were composed probably between the years goo and 
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1100, but they represent much older tradition. The most 
famous of them is Voluspo, The Wise-woman’s Prophecy, 
which tells of the creation and the ultimate destruction of 
the world. 

Mr. Bellows’ translation aims at accuracy of both sub- 
stance and form. He endeavors to express the original 
thought and at the same time to preserve the effect of the 
original verse-structure, which is not an easy combination 
in translating alliterative poetry. 

With these ends in view, the translator necessarily must 
sacrifice to some extent the possibility of producing a piece 
of great English poetry. Mr. Bellows, however, puts into 
his work considerable vigor and beauty. For example, 
here is his translation of one of the verse proverbs in 
Havanol: 

Strong is the beam that raised must be 
To give an entrance to all; 

Give it a ring, or grim will be 
The wish it would work on thee. 

The translation is preceded by a brief, scholarly, in- 
telligible introduction. There are copious explanatory 
notes. The book should be of value to the poet as an 
example of primitive poetry and as a possible source-book. 
Its value to the literary scholar is obvious. 

Nelson Antrim Crawford 
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B rief Notices 
BRIEF NOTICES 


The Cup of Sand, by George Brandon Saul. Harold Vinal, 

Boston. 

There is nothing especially original in this poet’s 
imagining or handling. The usual subjects inspire poems 
of personal emotion in contact with life and nature, pre- 
sented in much the usual way, and old favorites like 
Sappho and Helen are not absent. 

However, Mr. Saul has a delicate touch upon measures 
and sound effects, and an underlying sincerity of motive 
which imparts to his slight lyric gift a certain authenticity. 
This brief poem, Wonder, like others, has a frail and wistful 
grace: 

Last night we saw you lie 
Quiet, so quiet, 

And wondered why the winds 
In their mad riot 

Cleared not the sorry sky 

Of its black fear. 

Now we sit wordless here— 
Your words being gone 
Wondering how the dawn 
Can come so clear. 


Garden Grace, by Louise Driscoll. Macmillan Co. 

This is a book of fanciful pretty poems which will doubt- 
less find a large audience among the members of the 
numerous garden clubs now so popular. The titles in- 
dicate the tone and contents: O/d Gardens, Blue-bird, Fune 
Rain, Weed, Iris, Phlox, Trees in Snow, etc. The tech- 
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nique is expert within the narrow limitations laid down, 


the quality singularly even, and the mood always cheerful. 
Well, no doubt it’s all right to write pretty poems for 
lady garden-fans, but there was a time when one expected 


better things from Miss Driscoll. Let us hope that this 
book is merely an interlude. 


The Skippers of Nancy Gloucester, by Percy Mackaye. 

Brick Row Book Shop, New York. 

Mr. Mackaye reels off his handful of sea yarns with 
spirit in this book. If his skippers are smoother and less 
briny than true sea-dog writers would lead us to expect, at 
least they talk gaily of their trade. Here is a word or two 
from YFohn White and God: 

So, of your bounty, God, 
Knowing from marineers 


How the western deeps are running with cod 
To fish for a thousand years, 


I ask your word: Am I wrong 
Or right to want my wish? 

God said: “John White, I guess you're right; 
If I were you, I'd fish.” 


Blue Homespun, by Frank Oliver Gall. Ryerson Press, \ 
Toronto. 
These sonnets of French Canada are simple and quiet to 

the point of homeliness—indeed, their pace is rather | 

pedestrian. But they are true to the life, and some of 

them sound a low and pleasing tune. Three of them were 

printed in Porrry last February. 
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NEWS NOTES 


In an interesting letter from Boulogne-sur-Seine, Louise Bryant makes 
a suggestion of importance to our contributors. It will be remembered 
that this lady is the widow of John Reed, who died of typhus in Moscow, 
and was buried there. She writes: 

“Reading the lovely poems in the March Poerry dedicated to John 
Reed (my late husband) reminded me strongly of something I have 
wished to discuss with you for a long time—the establishing of a John 
Reed Memorial Prize to be given annually by Porrry. .. .” 

She then presents some details of her plan, and encloses a check for one 
hundred dollars. 

The initial winner of this very welcome prize will be announced with 
other prize awards in our November number. The editor has not had 
time to consult with the donor in regard to further conditions, but she 
wishes to express publicly her gratitude for this prize, which, coming year 
after year, will give substantial encouragement to many poets and be an 
appropriate monument to the poet-and world-citizen in whose memory it 
is founded. 





A plea comes from across the ocean—Gray’s church, at Stoke Poges, is 
in danger. In fact, the tower has had to be removed, and if the church is 
to keep its rural atmosphere the meadow around it must be purchased, as 
Stoke Poges is only twenty miles from London and buildings are fast 
crowding in around the famous old “country churchyard.” Part of the 
restoration has already been undertaken, but £2,500 are still needed to 
complete the repairs and acquire the surrounding land, thus preserving 
the grave of Thomas Gray and his mother, the old Penn pew, and the 
monument to Thomas Gray built by John Penn, the son of William Penn, 
founder of Pennsylvania. 

Whether or not we pay due reverence to literary shrines, we Americans 
should be eager to help preserve old churches and other monuments in 
Europe which are yielding too fast to decay and encroachments. In our 
own country we have few such treasures of the past, but we follow every 
trail in the old world and worship at every shrine. These places belong 
to us by inheritance as well as to their neighbors. 

In the case of Stoke Poges there is a double appeal—not only the poet’s 
tomb and the “country churchyard” which he made famous, but the 
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church itself, dating partly from the fifteenth century, has quaint details 
ard much architectural charm. Those who are interested may send 
checks to Mrs. Dorothy Allhusen, Stoke Court, Stoke Poges, Bucks, 
England. 

A new magazine of verse, Muse and Mirror, is issued monthly under 
the auspices of the Seattle Poetry Club, for the “inspiration and en- 
couragement of western poets.” 

The Stratford Monthly, of 234 Boylston Street, Boston, announces that 
the $100-prize for the best poem published in its pages during the past 
three months has been awarded to Robert Hillyer for The Halt in the 
Garden. The next prize will be awarded in September. There is no 
limitation of length or theme. 

Duplication of titles by magazines is always unfortunate and confus- 
ing. It may be necessary to remind publishers and others that PoETry 
and The American Poetry Magazine (a Milwaukee publication of recent 
years) are two very different things. In a recent English book of in- 
different verse, the author lists American Poetry among the magazines in 
which his poems have appeared, and we fear the casual reader would 
suspect us of having printed them. There is also an English Poetry, pub- 
lished in Birmingham, whose editorial responsibilities we should not care 
to shoulder. 

The Bookfellows are casting about for a definition of poetry. A prize 
has been offered to members of their order for the “best definition of 
‘poetry’ which will say something illuminating about this vexed question 
in a few words beautifully chosen.” As is fitting in such a contest, the 
definition itself must be poetical, The Bookfellows’ tastes being rather 
conservative, the chances are that six students in an advanced poetry- 
study course at the University of Missouri would not win their prize. 
Recently, when asked by their instructor to define poetry, not one of this 
college group listed versification as necessary to poetry. 

Leonora Speyer, who has been touring in Austria, writes: “ Vienna is a 
charming city, and very gay and pleasant. . . . I go to the opera a great 
deal, and to plays by Schnitzler, Strindberg, Calderon, Goldoni, Schiller, 
Goethe, Shakespeare, etc. Max Reinhardt has a jewel of a little theatre 
where he reigns supreme, with a comfortable knowledge that his 
Maecenas will never desert him. There has been a tremendous Strauss 
Festival, and we have revelled in his operas and concerts, Art is vital in 
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News Notes 


this old town of past splendor. The plaster is falling off the walls of the 
royal palace, and the beggars in the street are many, and the Viennese 
are poor, but art is vital, and there is a charm about it all. 

“Louis Untermeyer and his wife are here, she studying singing and 
planning to give two song recitals here in the autumn.” 


Two-thirds of the poets in this number have appeared before in 
Poerry, but some of them not for a long time. Mr. Howard Buck, for 
example, who is now living in New Haven, Conn., made his first appear- 
ance with a war poem. The Yale University Press published his first 
book, The Tempering. 

Agnes Lee (Mrs. Otto Freer), of Chicago, has appeared often. Her 
latest book is Faces and Open Doors (Ralph Fletcher Seymour). 

Miss Elizabeth J. Coatsworth, now resident in Higham, Mass., is the 
author of Fox Footprints (Alf. A. Knopf), 

Mr. Herbert S. Gorman, of New York, is the author of Barcarole of 
James Smith and Other Poems (G. P. Putnam’s Sons), and a new book 
will soon be in press. 

Dorothy (Keeley) Aldis (Mrs. Graham Aldis), of Chicago, has ap- 
peared before in Porerry under her maiden name. 

Mr. James Rorty is now living in San Francisco. Mr. Leon Herald has 
been studying of late at the University of Wisconsin in Madison. Mrs. 
Katherine Wisner McCluskey lives in Phoenix, Arizona. Mrs. Isabel 
Fiske Conant in New York, and Miss Jessica Jackson in Santa Cruz, Cal. 

The following names are new in this magazine: 

Mr. Selden Lincoln Whitcomb, who lives in Lawrence, Kansas, has 
won first prize this summer, with the poem we are presenting, in the 
annual contest of the Kansas Authors’ Club. The judges were Witter 
Bynner, Baker Brownell, and Louise Townsend Nicholl. 

Mr. Robert Hillyer, of Boston, is the author of Sonnets and Other Lyrics 
(Harvard Univ. Press), and The Five Books of Youth (Brentano’s). With 
S. Foster Damon he has issued, through the American-Scandinavian 
Foundation, 4 Book of Danish Verse. 

Mr. Cathal O’Byrne is an Irish poet, a student and translator of 
Gaelic, who has given readings effectively in this country of his own and 
the old Irish poetry, sometimes dressed in the beautiful costume of the 
ancient Celtic bards. Anthony Raftery, whom he here translates, was a 
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wandering blind balladist, born in County Mayo in 1784, dying in County 
Galway in 1835. 

Miss Floy Campbell, of Kansas City, Mo., is a painter and lecturer on 
art who has published little as yet. 

We are compelled to announce, with very deep regret, that Miss Celia 
Mary Kennedy, the young author of the gay little poem The Lie, died on 
April 25th, soon after its acceptance. She lived in Cato, N. Y., and was 
a student at Ann Arbor. Her family intend to issue a memorial volume 


of her poems of childhood. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
ORIGINAL VERSE: 

The Middle Twenties, by John Farrar. George H. Doran Co. 

Ad Somnum, by Edward Viets. Four Seas Co. 

The Changing Flame, by Sidney King Russell. Four Seas Co. 

The Toyman and Other Verses, by Mary Dobson. Humphry Milford 
London. 

Fronda Otonal (poesias) by Agustin R. Rivero Astengo. J. Claramonte & 
Cia., Buenos Aires. 

Meal and Honey, by Phillips Russell. Westminster Press, London. 

Scotch Thistles, by A. More. Kable Bros., Chicago. 

California, Los Angeles, and Poems, by Mamie Downard Peck. Private- 
ly printed, Corsicana, Texas. 

Poems of Wales, by A. G. Prys-Jones. D. Appleton & Co, 

Wanodah and Other Poems, by Margaret Drake Degroot. Four Seas Co. 

Pundalik, by Harindranath Chattopadhyaya. Shama’as Publishing 
House, Madras, India. 

ANTHOLOGIES: 

The Blue Chambray Book of Verse. Texas State College for Women, 
College of Industrial Arts, Denton, Texas. 

A Half-century of Song: An Anthology of Hunter College Verse. Vail- 
Ballou Press, New York. 

Love and Laughter: An Illustrated Anthology of Love Poems. Edited by 
Matthew Prothero. Four Seas Co. 

Poems by The Writers Club, Michigan Agricultural College. Privately 
printed, East Lansing, Mich. 
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